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THE PLATFORM OF THE FORESTER 


In order that the good will of its readers may become as effective as possible in aiding to solve our pres- 
ent forest problems, the Forester indicates five directions in which an effective advance is chiefly needed. 

1. The forest work of the United States Government which is now being carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the General Land Office, and the Geological Survey conjointly, should be completely 
and formally unified. The division of authority between the three offices involves great waste, and 
consolidation is directly and emphatically pointed to by the present voluntary co-operation between them: 

2. A system of forest management under the administration of trained foresters should be introduced 
into the national and state forest reserves and parks. 

3. Laws for the protection of the forests against fire and trespass should be adapted to the needs of 
each region and supported by the provisions and appropriations necessary for their rigorous enforcement. 

4. Taxation of forest lands should be regulated so that it will encourage not forest destruction but 
conservative forest management. 

5. The attention of owners of woodlands should be directed to forestry and to the possibilities of ap- 
plying better methods of forest management. 

Persons asking themselves how they can best serve the cause of forestry will here find lines of work 
suggested, along which every effort will tell. No opportunity for doing good along these lines should be 
neglected. 
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AUGUST, Igo1. No. 8. 
MINING AND FORESTRY IN COLORADO. 
By H. M. Suter. 
protection of forests near home. Mining 


HAT successful mining is in a great 
measure dependent upon a steady 
timber supply all persons engaged 

in that industry will readily admit. Hence 
the close relation of mining to forestry—to 
an intelligent exploitation and perpetua- 
tion of forests—is at once apparent. 
Mining, under the systems followed in 
this country, whether for gold, silver, cop- 
per, or coal, requires a great amount of 
timber. Cheap fuel and mine timbers are 
most, essential in the exploitation of min- 
eral lands if ore is to be mined profitably. 
In this connection the following quotation 
from a paper by Mr. Gifford Pinchot read 
before the Trans-Mississippi Commercial 
Congress at Cripple Creek, Colorado, in 
July, is most appropriate here: ‘* Pros- 
perous mining is impossible without pros- 
perous forests. With the rare exception 
of such surface mines as those of the Mes- 
saba District, mining requires timber and 
requires it in enormous quantities. Thous- 
ands upon thousands of cords are needed 
yearly in the larger mines to support the 
galleries and make possible the extraction 
of ore. For the most part, the grade of 
timber is not high, nor would it bear long 
transportation. The interest of the miner 
therefore is especially bound up with the 
preservation of the forests near his mine. 
It is one of the hopeful signs that the more 
intelligent miners and the mandgers of the 
more important mines are becoming rap- 
idly convinced of the necessity of safe- 
guarding their supply of timber by the 


may thrive temporarily on the destruction 
of forests, but such thriving can not last. 
Successful mining therefore is impossible 
without prosperous forests, and for the 
most part, such forests must be found in the 
immediate neighborhood of the mines.” 

In discussing the question of the rela- 
tion of mining and forestry in Colorado, 
a state that includes conditions typical of 
almost every mining camp in the West, the 
Cripple Creek district, regarded as the 
greatest gold mining camp in America, 
may be taken as a striking example of the 
statements contained in the foregoing quo- 
tation. There mining has thrived tem- 
porarily on the destruction of forests near 
the mines, but already the demand for 
timber has become so great and the sup- 
ply near at hand is so nearly exhausted 
that the future profitable working of these 
mines is threatened. 

The Cripple Creek district, discovered 
in 1891, has in the ten years of its exist- 
ence as a mining camp produced $102,- 
742,710 worth of gold. Beginning with 
an annual output of $200,000 in 1891, 
there has been a remarkable yearly in- 
crease until in the year 1900 the production 
reached $22,500,000, and for the present 
year it is estimated that the output will 
reach $30,000,000. Not only has the 
Cripple Creek district produced a great 
amount of gold, but it has been done at a 
good rate of profit, as more than $12,000,- 
ooo in dividends have been paid by the 
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various mining companies. There are 
nearly 200 mines in the district shipping 
ore, and the indications are that Cripple 
Creek as a mining camp will continue ac- 
tive for years to come. 

Not the least important factor in the 
success of the mining operations carried 
on in the Cripple Creek district to date 
has been an adequate supply of timber 
near at hand. In consequence fuel and 
mine timbers were secured at low rates. 
The surrounding mountains were, at the 
discovery of gold in Cripple Creek, well 
timbered and for a few years afforded a 


> 
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near the great mining camp were almost 
stripped of their forests while the demand 
for lumber of every description rapidly 
forced the lumbering operations further 
into the mountains. Thecutting was care- 
less, wasteful, and wholly without system. 
The excitement that took possession of 
the district over the continued rich dis- 
coveries of gold extended to the lumbering 
operations and there was but one thought 
—that of getting fuel and mine timbers 
with the least possible expense and delay. 
The future growth of the forest was never 
thought of. Then fires followed the cut- 
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SCENE NEAR CRIPPLE CREEK, SHOWING HOW TIMBER ON MOUNTAIN SIDES HAS BEEN 
DESTROYED BY FIRE, 


steady supply. However, the new min- 
ing camp drew to it thousands of prospec- 
tors, many new mines were opened, ore 
in paying quantities found and the devel- 
opment of the entire district went forward 
with marvelous rapidity. The great in- 
crease in the number of mines, with the 
accompanying demand for fuel, mine tim- 
bers, and building material to house the 
rapidly increasing population, drew heav- 
ily on the supply near at hand. 

Within a few years the mountain sides 


ting and the destruction in many cases was 
complete. Here again the old story of 
an ‘**unlimited timber supply,” careless 
methods of lumbering, followed by that 
most destructive enemy of forests—fire. 
To-day the country near Cripple Creek is 
almost destitute of trees of any size. One 
must go some distance into the mountains 
to find timber of any value. 

Cripple Creek of to-day is slowly but 
surely learning a lesson from the past—a 
costly lesson it promises to be. A lesson 
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that has been forced on many another 
mining community—that of the timber 
supply close at hand being exhausted 
through wasteful methods of lumbering, 
followed by bringing in timber from a 
distance at high prices. The result has 
been increased cost of operation. Much 
of the timber used at Cripple Creek now 
is being shipped in from saw-mills sixty to 
one hundred miles away, while the heaviest 
timbers are imported from Oregon. A 
majority of the mines are forced to use 
coal for fuel, while the price of mine 
timbers and building materials is steadily 
increasing. What this means can be best 
appreciated when it is stated that over 
25,000,000 feet of lumber was consumed 
in Cripple Creek last year alone. 

A mine owner who has been prominent 
in Cripple Creek since the first discovery 
of gold, gives as his opinion that unless 
some very radical change takes place soon, 
the rapidly increasing cost of timber will, 
in five years, very seriously threaten the 
profitable working of mines throughout 
the district. The man in question has 
known the region for thirty years, is presi- 
dent of one of the most prominent mining 
companies and well qualified to speak on 
the situation. His opinion is supported 
by the statements of a number of other 
mineowners. What is true of the Cripple 
Creek district in regard to mining and 
timber supply is equally true of many of 
the other mining camps of Colorado. 

The question naturally arises: What 
can be done to improve the present situa- 
tion and at the same time insure for the 
future a steady timber supply? At the be- 
ginning of the year 1900 there remained 
in Colorado about 7,000 square miles of 
timber land. During the year mentioned 
fires in fifteen counties destroyed 758 
square miles of this remaining forest area 
so that at present little more than 6,000 
square miles are left. Of this the greater 
amount is included in the 3,103,360 acres 
of national forest and timber reserves 
within the state. 

Obviously the national government, con- 
trolling as it does the major portion of the 
remaining timber area of Colorado, is in 
the best position to inaugurate a forest 
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policy that will relieve the present situa- 
tion and insure an adequate timber supply 
in future years. By placing the scientific 
management of these reserves under the 
direction of the Bureau of Forestry, and 
making liberal rules in regard to the cut- 
ting of dead, down, and ripe timber it 
would go a long way toward averting 
what now seems a rapidly approaching 
timber famine. 

Throughout these reserves there is an 
immense amount of dead and down tim- 
ber. The handling of these forests on the 
principle of scientific forestry will require 
the removal of this dead and down timber 
in order that the young and growing tim- 
ber may have a fair chance, and also that 
the danger from fire may be lessened. As 
the reserves are near the mining camps 
this dead and down timber tu a great ex- 
tent can be used for mining purposes. 
Adding to this the ripe timber that should 
be removed from time to time for the good 
of the growing forest, there will be a very 
substantial timber supply obtainable on 
the reserves while their forests are being 
perpetuated. 

Mine operators and other classes will 
gladly use this dead and down timber. 
Its sale will be a source of income to the 
government, from timber which is now 
to a great extent going to waste. More 
liberal rules then regarding the cutting of 
dead and down timber will not only pro- 
duce financial profit to the government, 
but it will assist in the future development 
of these forests and at the same time pro- 
duce cheap timber and fuel for one of the 
state’s leading industries. 

In advocating more liberal rules for the 
cutting of dead and down timber on the 
reserves it is meant that such cutting shall 
be done on the lines laid down by a scien- 
tific forester; that the miner seeking fuel 
and timber, and the forester looking out 
for the future welfare of the forest, work 
hand in hand. In the event of such a 
policy being introduced it will be incum-. 
bent upon mine operators and others cut- 
ting on the reserves to see that the rules 
laid down are obeyed; that fire is guarded 
against, that unlawful cutting and timber 
stealing are stopped. Obviously it will be 
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to the advantage of mine owners to see 
that all rules are closely observed, to war- 
rant a continuance of them. 

An active policy in regard to its forests 
in Colorado by the national government, 
along the lines suggested, will do much to 
relieve the present situation. It will also 
do much to arouse the people of the state 
to the importance of forest preservation. 
Mining is only one of the many industries 
of the state that is dependent in a great 
measure on prosperous forests. If the 
great natural resources of Colorado are to 
be developed to anywhere near their full 
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extent the present destruction of its for- 
ests must stop and the remaining timber 
lands exploited in a sensible manner. Per- 
haps the greatest danger to the interests of 
Colorado would be a failure of the water 
supply; that a steady supply of water is 
greatly dependent on good forests needs 
no argument. Therefore the preserva- 
tion of forests in Colorado is a matter for 
the serious attention of all the people. 
With the national government pointing 
the way there will be no excuse for lack 
of interest on the part of the people within 
the state. 


MADE IN NEBRASKA 


BY THE U. S. BUREAU OF FORESTRY.* 


By WILLIAM L. HALL, 


Superintendent of Tree Planting, Bureau of Forestry. 


HE forest investigation now in prog- 
ress in Nebraska, consists of a 
study of the planted and _ natural 
timber. It is a part of the general study 
of forest encroachment on the plains—a 
subject demanding investigation over at 
least twelve states of the Middle West. 
The planted timber is being studied to 
find, not only what thrives best in different 
sections of the state, but what is most valu- 
able for the various purposes for which 
planting is done. Before complete success 
can be regularly attained in growing tim- 
ber, it must be known what kinds of trees 
are most valuable for such common pur- 
poses as shade, windbreaks, and fence- 
posts, and how fast they will grow in a 
given locality. It is equally necessary to 
understand the methods of planting and 
cultivation by which planted timber can 
be made in the greatest degree profitable 
and permanent. 
The natural timber is being studied to 
find what species occur, to what extent 


* This paper was read at the summer meet- 
ing of the Nebraska State Horticultural Society, 
held at Kearney, Neb., July 17 and 18. 


timber is increasing, and the conditions 
under which the increase takes place. So 
far as possible, these questions are being 
studied in all parts of the state. The 
eastern half offers the more attractive field, 
because there the natural timber is more 
abundant, the country has been longer 
settled, so that more information is obtain- 
able, and the natural tendencies seem to 
exert themselves more strongly. But the 
study of these questions, over the western 
half of the state is more important at this 
time, because their solution for that region 
will throw light on the utilization of much 
of the non-agricultural, government land 
in that part of Nebraska. So in the west- 
ern half of the state, the investigation is 
being prosecuted with the greatest possible 
detail. 

The work is done chiefly by observation. 
I am sometimes ask whether or not we 
make chemical analyses of soils to deter- 
mine whether trees will grow. We do 
not. The elements of fertility are present 
in such quantity in all soils of the state as 
to insure the successful growth of trees. 
The chemical composition of a soil then, 
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is not a very important factor in tree 
growth in this region. There are, how- 
ever, other agencies of vital importance, 
and these we study very closely. 

Fire, soil, moisture, wind, heat, and 
animals are the natural agencies that influ- 
ence most strongly the growth and distri- 
bution of trees in this region. Fire has 
been the most important agency in deter- 
mining the distribution of the forest. Dr. 
Bessey argues with great force that fire 
has been the sole cause of large areas of 
the state being prairie instead of forest. 
This much is certain: Since the settlement 
of the country with the consequent pre- 
vention of fires, many thousand acres of 
prairie land along streams and ravines, 
have naturally become covered by timber. 
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Water is the limiting factor of many 
species of forest trees in this region. The 
eastern species extend westward to the 
point where the moisture is not equal to 
their requirements and there they stop. 
The western species extend eastward to 
the point where the moisture is too great, 
and there find their limit. Moisture is, to 
a great degree, the limiting agency of both 
eastern and western species. In its influ- 
ence upon trees, the moisture of the at- 
mosphere is almost as important as the 
moisture of the soil. Wind and heat are 
important only because they intensify the 
moisture conditions. While acting indi- 
rectly, their influence is often so powerful 
as to cause trees to fail where they would 
otherwise succeed. Many of the cafions 





YOUNG TIMBER GROWING ON LAND THAT WAS IN CLOVER MEADOW TWENTY-FIVE 
THE DENSE GROWTH OF BOX ELDER, GREEN ASH, AND WHITE ELM 
TABLE ROCK, NEBRASKA. 


FIG. I. 
YEARS AGO. 


HAS SINCE SPRUNG UP NATURALLY. 


At the present time, fire is a matter of 
only local importance. 

Soil is important, not on account of its 
chemical composition, but because of its 
physical condition. Trees thrive best on 
porous soil where their roots can penetrate 
the ground deeply. The loess and sandy 
soils of Nebraska are very favorable to 
trees for this reason. 





along the Loup Rivers have an excellent 
growth of timber in spots protected from 
wind and intense heat, while exposed spots 
are barren. 

Animals keep young forest trees eaten 
off, and the ground so tramped that seeds 
do not germinate. In the eastern part of 
the state where the land is not pastured, 
the forests are spreading; where it is pas- 
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tured they are at a standstill. The effect 
of pasturage is not so noticeable upon 
planted timber, because stock is often not 
admitted to the groves until the trees are 
too large to be destroyed. But the effect 
upon reproduction is as fatal in planted as 
in natural timber. Since reproduction 
cannot take place, no plantation can be 
permanent if regularly pastured. 


it may be possible to find for every section 
of the state, species that will thrive and 
even become valuable as timber. 

The foregoing indicates the primary ob- 
ject of the investigation. We want to 
find out whether there are forest trees 
which will make a profitable growth in 
western Nebraska. There are over ten 
million acres of government land in this 

state. Nearly all of it is unfit for 
















farming, and at least a third of it 
is poor grazing land. The part 
unfit for farming and grazing be- 
| longs to two classes. One class 
| consists of very broken, clay land 
| in the western part of the state; 
the other class consists of almost 
pure sand in thgsand hill region. 
The clay land@priginally held a 
scant growth of Rock Pine (Bull 
Pine) and Red Cedar. Very little 
of the timber remains now, but 
the fact that it once grew is proof 
positive that it will grow again if 
w@iven an opportunity. The sand 
so far as our knowledge 
‘ have not been timbered. 
Their adaptability to trees must, 
therefore, be studied from general 
conditions and from planting done 
since the settlement of the country. 
We have one case of pines flour- 
ishing with crea, under 
typical sand-hill conditions. 

In the spring of 18go, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture sent a 
large number of pines for plant- 
ing on the sand hills in the south- 
west part of Holt County. One 








of the worst possible locations 


FIG. 2, ROCK PINE ON THE EXTREME EASTERN LIMIT waschosen. The land being too 


OF ITS RANGE. THIS TREE GROWS OVER THE DRY 


sandy to admit of plowing, the 


HILLSIDES OF WESTERN NEBRASKA, BUT IS NOT trees were set in furrows run 


ADAPTED TO THE EASTERN PART OF THE 


STATE. BURWELL, NEBRASKA. 


The agencies just mentioned are receiv- 
ing close study in this summer’s investiga- 
tion. They act differently upon the dif- 
ferent species of trees, and on this account 
the problem is very intricate. But be- 
cause trees are affected differently by such 
agencies as soil, water, wind, and grazing 


through the sod. Not a stroke 

of cultivation has been given 

since. The plantation contains 
four species, Scotch, Austrian, Rock, 
and Banksian Pine. The Scotch and. 
Austrian Pines are from six to eight 
feet high; thé Rock Pine from four to six 
feet, and the Banksian Pine from twelve 
to eighteen feet. The trees are now en- 
tering upon their period of greatest growth. 
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Their thrift indicates complete adaptability 
to the situation, and unless burned out, 
they will certainly attain suitable size 
for lumbering. The conclusion forces 
itself that the species which are adapted to 
that location, will grow on hundreds of 
thousands of acres in the sand hills where 
the natural conditions are precisely the 
same. 

The party from the Bureau of Forestry 
will pay especial attention to that portion 
of the government land in the state which 
is not well adapted to farming or grazing, 
and will bring together every bit of obtain- 
able information on its adaptability to 
forest growth, and on means of foresting 
it in case it is adapted to trees. 

If it is found that portions of this land 
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West. This work can not be done quickly. 
It will require many years. But it can be 
started soon, and the sooner the better. 
It is a work of too long duration to be 
adapted to individual or even corporate 
enterprise. If done at all it must be done 
by the State or General Government. 
Several important considerations seem 
to mark it as preéminently the work of 
the National Government. First, the 
government owns the land. Second, the 
government has already the organization, 
both to carry on the necessary scientific 
research, and to administer the work. 
Third, the government has already a forest 
reserve system covering forty-six million 
acres. These forest lands are protected 
and kept under a system of culture or 











HIG. 3: 


THE SANDHILL, REGION IN WHICH IS LOCATED THE SUCCESSFUL PLANTATION OF 


PINES SHOWN IN FIG. 4. GARFIELD COUNTY, NEBRASKA. 


can be forested economically with valuable 
timber, certainly all will agree that it 
should bedone. Timber is the great want 
of the Middle West. <A forest in western 
Nebraska would be of incalculable value 
to the entire region. It would reclaim 
areas which can never be reclaimed in any 
other way, and would make them as valu- 
able acre for acre as any other land in the 


management in order to supply the needs 
of the people for lumber and fuel. It 
has been announced as the policy of the 
government to bring under such protec- 
tion and culture, all government lands, 
wholly or in part covered by forests, that 
are more valuable for forest than for other 
uses, and to do this as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 
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But that system, perfectly as it may be 
carried out, can never supply timber for a 
treeless region like western Nebraska. 
There the timber must be established. It 
must be planted. It would mean but a 
slight extension of its work, and would 
be thoroughly in harmony with its present 


attention, and Nebraska will be among the 
states chiefly interested. With the ques- 
tion of irrigation, the question of forest 
planting should be considered. 

The question of forest planting in the 
western part of the state, is not a new 
one. It has been advocated by members 




















FIG. 4. SUCCESSFUL PLANTATION OF PINES ON SANDHILLS, SOUTHWEST PART OF HOLT 
COUNTY, NEBRASKA. THE LINE OF SAND AROUND THE PLANTATION SHOWS 
WHERE THE FIREGUARD HAS BEEN KEPT PLOWED. 


policy for the government to take up forest 
planting on land such as has been de- 
scribed. With its present attitude toward 
development and especially toward forest 
management, it is not likely that the gov- 
ernment would decline to establish a re- 
serve for forest planting in western Ne- 
braska. 

If a favorable report results from the 
investigation now in progress it will fur- 
nish a basis on which to claim government 
activities along this line. With such a 
report, the people of Nebraska can, 
through their congressional delegation 
and by direct petition, almost certainly 
move the government to begin this work. 
At the next session of congress, the ques- 
tion of government aid in the irrigation of 
western lands will draw unprecedented 


of this society for a number of years, but 
the possibility of starting a forest in that 
region has been thought so uncertain, the 
undertaking so stupendous, and the means 
of bringing about the movement so limited, 
that the matter each time has begun and 
ended with discussion. If the work can 
be done at all, the following reasons mark 
this year as the opportune time to begin: 

1. Before a year some provision will, 
in all probability, be made for a general 
classification of the semi-arid lands belong- 


ing to the government. Irrigable lands. 


will be held for irrigation development, 
and the remainder sold or leased in large 
tracts for grazing purposes. Thus will 
pass the opportunity for reclaiming in the 
most useful way the land capable of 
forestation. 
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2. With the irrigation of larger areas 
of western land will come the need of 
more timber in those regions for fuel and 
lumber, and for the beneficial influences 
of forest growth upon climatic conditions. 

3. Just now, the American forest system 
is in its formative stage. If western plant- 
ing is to form an integral of this system, 
its claim for recognition must be brought 
forward at once. 

4. The sentiment of the American 
people has turned so favorably toward 


forestry in the last few years, that those 
states which are giving most attention to 
it are being looked upon with favor as 
places for stable investments. Land is 
most valuable in those states where a 
proper proportion is maintained between 
woodland and farm land. If a mil- 
lion acres of Nebraska sand hills were 
forested, not only the land covered 
would be reclaimed but the value of 
every acre of land in the state would be 
increased. 





DEVELOPMENT OF WATER RESOURCES. * 


By F. H. NEwE Lt, 


Hydrographer U. S. 


HE development of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi region to its full growth, agri- 
cultural and commercial, depends 

upon the early solution of forest and water 
conservation. The region is largely arid 
and over one-half of its extent consists of 
vacant public lands. Much of this has a 
rich soil but is useless on account of the lack 
of water. There is on the whole a con- 
siderable supply if the floods were con- 
served, but the easily available sources are 
limited and the development of these has 
already proceeded to the extent to which in- 
dividuals or coéperative organizations can 
attain. Much has been accomplished in a 
relatively small way by farmers and by 
associations of irrigators. 

A few large corporations have built 
great works, but while the farmers have 
succeeded almost beyond belief, the cor- 
porations have almost invariably met 
financial loss. It has been proved again 
and again that reclamation in a small way 
pays the land owner but ina large way it 
has not been made a source of profit to 
the investor. The benefits derived from 
his efforts and enterprise have gone to the 
community at large rather than to himself. 

There still remain, throughout the arid 
region, many large rivers whose waters 

* Extract of an illustrated address before the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress held at 
Cripple Creek, Col., July 16-19. 
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are practically untouched but which can- 
not be taken out to the fertile land without 
the employment of great capital invested 
in substantial masonry works, tunnels, and 
conduits. There are also natural reservoir 
sites where by the construction of perma- 
nent dams flood waters can be held for use 
upon the fertile fields. Enough of such 
works have been built to demonstrate that 
from an engineering standpoint the work 
is feasible and lands can be reclaimed at 
moderate cost; but, owing to many condi- 
tions, these works cannot be built to their 
full capacity at a profit sufficient to make 
the enterprise an inducement to investors. 

As an illustration may be cited the Bear 
Valley works in southern California,— 
built at an estimated cost of between one 
and two million dollars. These, it is 
stated, have resulted in the creation of 
property values aggregating over $5,000,- 
000; and yet the works have not paid and 
it is highly improbable that similar systems 
will ever again be undertaken. 

The works constructed by this company 
have been of a permanent character and in 
many ways notable, but they may be taken 
as a type of work which has practically 
come to an end as far as corporate invest- 
ment is concerned. Other instances might 
be cited, and in each case some particular 
reason assigned why financial success was 
not had, but whatever these may be, the 
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general conclusion is that the West will 
not be developed to its full capacity along 
present lines. 

The prevailing sentiment among those 
who have given the most attention to the 
problem is graphically told in a cartoon 
which represents the West as appealing 
to the country at large to expand the area 
capable of agricultural industries within 
our own borders before going abroad for 
additional lands. By the exercise of force- 
ful and wise statesmanship thousands of 
additional homes can be made possible in 
the region. 

The expansion of the United States 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific has taken 
place with such vast strides that even now 
the center of population is still far to the 
eastward, and also the center of commer- 
cial interests. Nevertheless, the business 
men of the country are beginning to ap- 
preciate that they have a vital interest 
in the home markets possible in the unoc- 
cupied West, and are awakening to the 
fact that these markets are worthy of de- 
velopment. 

We are accustomed to consider the 
states by name, insensibly giving them 
equal weight, without regarding the im- 
mense difference which exists in area, 
population, and natural resources. Take, 
for example, the State of California: We 
recognize it, in conversation as one of the 
forty-five states, and yet, when we com- 
pare this with other localities we begin to 
note the wonderful differences. 

Not only does California surpass in 
area a number of groups of the Eastern 
States, but in resources far overtops them, 
and yet, at present its population is en- 
tirely out of proportion to what it should 
be. At the same time, we must recognize 
that growth is not taking place with the 
degree of rapidity which would be antici- 
pated, and the conclusion is inevitable that 
some step must be taken to remedy the 
defect. 

During the latter part of the year 1900 
the increased public interest in water con- 
servation led to action by Congress to the 
extent of considering a number of bills 
and holding committee hearings. These 
were principally by the Committee on 
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Public Lands of the House of Representa- 
tives; and by the Committee on the Irriga- 
tion of Arid Lands, also of the House. 

The legislation proposed is mainly along 
the line of providing funds for the con- 
struction of large works, which, from their 
magnitude are beyond the power of indi- 
viduals or even of ordinary corporate en- 
terprises. Such works, while of great 
value to the country, cannot, from various 
reasons, be made matters of speculative 
profit. It has been proposed that in order 
to meet the objections regarding the ex- 
penditure of public funds in unlimited 
amounts for such work that the invest- 
ments be confined to the proceeds from 
the sale or disposal of the public lands of 
the West. 

The amount which has been received by 
the Treasury since the foundation of the 
Government, up to and including the year 
ending June 30, 1900, is $300,000,000. 
The following table gives the receipts for 
the past twenty years: 

PROCEEDS FROM THE SALE OF PUvuBLIC 


LANDS FROM THE YEARS ISSI 
TO 1900 INCLUSIVE. 


Year. Amount. 
i8r .. ete An io thn Pace 2,202,000 
eee » « = 6 785,000 
WIM eriotsniad oe. eas 7,956,000 
1884 .. ee 9,811,000 
TONS 6<< se tb ew eS 6 Oe 
DUE a. so! « ; s+ « $097,000 
TORT vc kk we Oe we eee 
IGOR «0 4 ow 4. dane” CGR p00 
TOGO: oo. 6 se 6 6 Oe ey OOO 
1890 , » wie Sees OGD 
i) i ae ee ae 1 4,030,000 
Meet Sd » sl slugs = Spee 
TGS oie ae er ew Sw oe 
i. 6 és 2 s« ROzee00 
PEOG) | 6s a Boas He ee ee 
F500 5 is aka enw? 6 «sel IO 
1897 . . wb ws bee  , ree 
1898 Ure ees c% +s « Saga ooo 
QD. + 3b se 4 aes ee 
1900 2,837,000 


It is evident that the proceeds from the 
disposal of the public lands furnish ample 


funds for entering upon a general scheme . 


of reclamation. The amount is sufficient 
to begin the construction of reservoirs or 
canals for the diversion of large rivers in 
several states where the needs are greatest. 
A limit to expenditure is afforded by the 
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VIEWS OF REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA. (A.) GENERAL VIEW. (B.) BROOKSIDE AVENUE. 
THESE TWO VIEWS SHOW WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY IRRIGATION. 
FIFTEEN YEARS AGO THIS WAS ARID LAND. 
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income, and thus no widespread disturb- 
ance of industrial conditions can be made 
possible. The gradual bringing into use 
of public lands through such reclamation 
works will be no more than needed to 
keep pace with the increasing population. 

In the discussions in Congress, atten- 
tion was given to the disposal of the lands 
thus reclaimed, and arguments advanced 
that these lands should be reserved wholly 
for the use of actual settlers, under the 
terms of the homestead act, restricting the 
acreage, however, to So or even 40 acres, 
since a well-irrigated farm of this latter 
size will, under favorable climatic condi- 
tions, be more than sufficient to support a 
family. In grazing regions, where the 
principal crop irrigated is used for forage, 
larger areas must of course be had fora 
homestead. 

The proposition was made that when 
the works of reclamation have been con- 
structed, the cost should be ascertained 
and also the area of land irrigable, and 
having in this way found the average cost 
per acre of reclaiming the land, this 
amount should be made a charge upon the 
land, payable in ten or more annual in- 
stallments,—title to pass only when these 
deferred payments have been made. 

It was not proposed to actually irrigate 
the land, but to bring the water to a point 
where private enterprise can step in, as 
was the case in earlier days. The pioneers 
found numerous streams where water 
could be taken out by ordinary farming 
tools, and they were then able, alone or 
in coéperation, to bring under irrigation 
considerable areas of land along the 
streams. The later comers find these op- 
portunities already utilized, and a vast 
extent of vacant land which cannot be 
supplied with water until certain great 
obstacles have been overcome. The pro- 
positions now under discussion are in the 
line of surmounting these obstacles; such, 
for example as storing the flood waters, 
or diverting large rivers by canals and 
tunnels, leaving to the settler the con- 
struction of a distributing system com- 
parable to the older small ditches which 
lead from the rivers. 

The question is, ‘* Why cannot private 


capital continue’ to build these works?” 
The reasons are primarily that, in the 
majority of cases such work as before 
started has not been built with profit to 
the investor. 

Private capital must have a gain com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the work 
and risks. In the irrigation scheme there 
is usually first a promoter’s profit, then an 
investor’s profit, next a bond-buyer’s pro- 
fit, and finally interest charges, and before 
the settlers are located on the lands the price 
is of necessity so high that few can afford 
to take it; such has been the experience 
in the majority of cases of large irrigation 
enterprises. 

Private capital has rarely been able to 
secure satisfactory returns from invest- 
ments of this character and large works of 
reclamation are practically at a standstill. 
It is recognized that if the arid lands are 
to be utilized all of the water must be con- 
served as far as practicable by reservoirs 
and the large streams diverted to make 
available the fertile lands. Private enter- 
prise has already made the experiment 
and shown the feasibility—but has demon- 
strated that it will not pay. 

The investor or speculator looks at these 
matters solely from the standpoint of his 
own profit and not from that of the great- 
est good to the greatest number; while on 
the other hand, it is urged that the higher 
interests of the country must be served by 
the creation of the largest number of pros- 
perous homes. The Government is war- 
ranted in making expenditures which 
would not be profitable to the private in- 
vestor, since indirect returns compensate 
many times over for immediate losses. 
That is to say, if 500 homes can be made 
possible by larger and more expensive 
works, but which cannot be made to show 
a profit of more than one per cent.; and 
on the other hand, 200 homes can be 
made with a less expenditure, but showing 
a profit of ten per cent., the Government 
is warranted in building the first while the 
private investor would find it for him a 
better business project to construct the lat- 
ter, even though the opportunity for mak- 
ing 300 homes would be forever de- 
stroyed. 
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The question of immediate profits and 
of tempting interest returns is not consid- 
ered in the case of reclamation by the 
Government. The matter of time also is 
not one always pressing, and if it is neces- 
sary to wait ten or even twenty years be- 
fore all the reclaimed land is disposed of 
there is not the ever-threatening bank- 
ruptcy such as is involved in speculative 
enterprises where the land and conserved 
waters are not disposed of at once. 

When a corporation undertakes recla- 
mation works, the funds invested in pre- 
liminary surveys and investigations must 
be returned with interest—thus the money 
spent for construction must ultimately re- 
fund interest from a period preceding the 
laying of a stone. If, as often happens, 
the work is delayed and the settlers be- 
come discouraged and land is not disposed 
of rapidly, the interest charges continue 
day and night, increasing the ultimate 
cost; thus it frequently occurs that the 
bondholders must step in and take the en- 
terprise and reorganize it upon a new basis. 

The time and uncertainty involved in 
these reorganizations tend to discourage 
the settler and involve additional expense, 
and so it has happened time and again 
that these large enterprises go to pieces. 

In the case of Government construction, 
the conditions are far more simple. They 
are along the line of reclaiming the largest 
possible area of arid land at a cost com- 
mensurate with the ultimate value of the 
reclaimed land, and with the probability 
of financial return of the cost without ref- 
erence to interest charges on stocks and 
bonds. If ten or even twenty years are 
required for the gradual settlement of the 
country and the disposal of the water there 
is no anxiety or loss, since experience 
demonstrates that the conserved water and 
the reclaimed land slowly but steadily at- 
tains higher values. 

While the interest charges are not con- 
sidered by the Government, yet the latter 
is by no means the loser as the indirect 
gain through the increase of population 
and of taxable property far more than com- 
pensates for the loss of interest charges. 

If a business firm should be in the posi- 
tion of the Government, as owners of vast 


quantities of land, and with a vital interest 
in the welfare and property of the people 
there could be no hesitation in taking up 
the reclamation of these lands as one of 
the best business enterprises. While each 
particular item of investment might not 
from the outset be a money-making pro- 
ject, yet in the aggregate the increased 
prosperity of the whole property would 
justify the outlay. 

Under the present conditions great land- 
owning corporations cannot put them- 
selves in the position of the Government 
as its relation to settlers is entirely differ- 
ent. They could not receive the indirect 
benefits which the community or the people 
at large obtain under our institutions, and 
their profits are of necessity concentrated 
along the lines of dividends to be paid their 
stockholders. 

The present condition is something like 
that prevailing in the early days preceding 
the systematic improvement of rivers and 
harbors. Certain necessary works were 
executed on these by municipalities and 
corporations, but trade and commerce 
languished because the large works were 
found to be unprofitable, and no one com- 
munity was able to bring about the neces- 
sary changes, although when these were 
made property values were increased far 
beyond the outlay required. 

The question may be asked, what has 
the Government done towards making 
habitable these vacant public lands? Up to 
the present time practically nothing has 
been undertaken beyond surveys and ex- 
aminations determining the extent to which 
these can be reclaimed by irrigation. 
Some of the investigations have been quite 
extensive and have brought matters to a 
point where if further advance is made it 
must be along the line of construction. 
As an example of the work already ac- 
complished may be given the surveys of 
Gila River in Arizona, Tuolumne River 
in California, Truckee River in Nevada, 
Saint Mary River in Montana and other 
projects. 

In Arizona the most important under- 
taking claiming the attention of Congress 
is the consideration of a large reservoir on 
Gila River. This important stream has 
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a large erratic flood flow. much of which 
can be held in natural storage reservoirs, 





of which there are several. The best of 
these is on the Apache Indian Reservation 





near San Carlos; the waters to be held 
here are needed for the cultivation of lands 
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on the broad valley beginning in the vicin- 
ity of Florence, Arizona, and extending 
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northerly, westerly and southerly for many 
miles. In this broad valley is the reserva- 
tion of the Pima and other Indians, who 
have cultivated the soil from time imme- 
morial by the use of water from the Gila 
River. The building of canals and ditches 
above the reservation has deprived these 
Indians of the water which they have 
previously used, and the Government has 
been compelled to appropriate money for 
their support. Justice and humanity de- 
mands that this water supply should be re- 
stored in order that these Indians may 
continue their agricultural operations. The 
storing of water on a small scale has been 
found to be impracticable, but on a large 
scale an amount of water can be held suf- 
ficient not only for the Indians but for the 
irrigation of 100,000 acres of lands addi- 
tional. Congress has been urged to build 
the storage works at a cost of a little over 
one million dollars, supply the Indians 
with water, and dispose of the vacant pub- 
lic lands at a price sufficient to cover the 
cost of the works. 

In contrast to the reservoir system of 
Arizona, are the projects for the diversion 
of large rivers. The most notable of these 
is that of Saint Mary River in northern 
Montana, receiving the drainage from the 
Rocky Mountain regions, and carrying it 
due northerly into Canada, intercepting 
the supply which otherwise would flow 
easterly across the Great Plains. It is 
proposed, by a large canal, to take the 
waters from this mountain area over a low 
divide, and throw them into the head of 
Milk River, from which they can be taken 
for the irrigation of many thousand acres 
of land along this valley. 

Another project is that in western Colo- 
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rado of the diversion of Gunnison River 
through a great tunnel into Uncompahgre 
Valley. Here also isa large river flow- 
ing to waste, and it is possible that by 
means of suitable works the water can be 
diverted to lands, the supply of which is 
now deficient. 

Another class of problems is that having 
to do with interstate waters, such, for ex- 
ample, as the Arkansas River. The canals 
in Kansas are practically useless, but it is 
possible that by careful water conservation 
by reservoirs in the mountains and high 
plains the supply for the lower river can 
in time be increased to such an extent as 
to supply some of the lands of Kansas. 

The facts as to the cost and benefits of 
some of the important works are now be- 
fore Congress and the people of the United 
States, and the only thing remaining to be 
done is to unite upon some policy as to 
whether the proposed works shall be exe- 
cuted by some form of public funds. If 
so, steps should be taken towards this end 
at once before the interests of individuals 
have attained such proportions as to render 
developments so difficult and extensive 
through legal complications and adjust- 
ment of vested rights as to prevent con- 
struction in localities where the results are 
most needed. If these matters are to be 
left to private enterprise then the land- 
laws should be adjusted so as to make these 
practicable and recognize the fact that the 
risks undertaken by private capital should 
not be increased, since these in turn must 
be borne ultimately by the cultivators of 
the soil. <A definite, logical policy such 
as that of forest preservation should be de- 
termined upon and urged by the friends 
of the West. 





TREE PLANTING ON IDLE 


LANDS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By J. D. Lyman. 


HE two great difficulties which lie 

| in the way of forestry are: (1) 
Lack of knowledge of the art and 
science of forestry. Many owners of poor, 
cheap lands would, I think, grow at least 
a few acres of timber, if they knew how 


to do it as well as farmers know how to 
grow acrop of corn. (2) The other diffi- 
culty is the taxes. An acre of farm land 
produces a crop each year and is right- 
fully taxed annually. In seventy-five or a 
hundred and fifty years, seventy-five or 
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double that number of crops are grown, 
and an equal number of taxes levied; 
while in growing a crop of lumber the 
owner pays from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty taxes on the one crop. The 
above is the hard side of the case and in 
my judgment is a proper subject for legis- 
lation. We have in New Hampshire 
about 30,000 farms, and, according to the 
census of 1880 116,000 acres of idle land, 
producing neither farm nor forest crops. 
Much of this is good land upon which to 
grow lumber and it could be easily seeded 
to the proper timber trees if the owners 


What will be the results from planting 
one of these poor and idle acres to White 
Pine seed? Suppose the seed costs a dol- 
lar and the planting two dollars. Out of 
courtesy to real estate call the idle land 
one dollar. Here is an investment of 
four dollars. At ten years of age, of the 
2,722 seedlings four feet apart each way, 
one-half should be cut out, leaving 1,361. 
For kindling wood, bean, pea sticks, or 
fence slats, these thinnings might or might 
not pay the farmer for the slight expense 
of a little labor in his more leisure hours. 
Now each tree has thirty-two feet of space. 








Courtesy ot the Bureau of Forestry. 


YOUNG WHITE PINE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. (TREES TWENTY YEARS OLD. ) 


had the required knowledge, and their at- 
tention was directed to the subject. 

The White Pine (P. strodus), Spruce 
and Chestnut would be the most profitable 
trees for many localities. 





How soon this space will be occupied and 
the trees begin to crowd so as to require 
more space by means of a second thin- 
ning, depends upon the varying rate of 
growth in different localities. At the sec- 
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ond thinning, at from fifteen to twenty 
years, according to the rapidity of growth, 
one-half of the remaining trees may be re- 
moved giving each of the remaining 680 
trees sixty-four square feet of space or 
room for limbs four feet in length. These 
thinnings would to most farmers be of 
value for fencing, fire wood, and other 
purposes. 

Some planters in localities near shook 
or box-mills, would quite likely let these 
6So trees stand till thirty-five or forty 
years of age, and then sell the entire yield 
of about forty cords of marketable small 
boxwood logs or shook timber. A strik- 
ing example of this plan is shown in the 
experiment of Hon. Augustus Pratt, of the 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, who 
planted thirteen acres in White Pine, from 
which, forty years after planting the seed 
he cut forty or more cords of box-wood 
logs to the acre and received for same $6 
per cord at the mill. 

Reckoning the four dollars original in- 
vestment to have doubled three times dur- 
ing these years by means of taxes and in- 
terest the expense of production would 
have become thirty-two dollars; and the 
forty cords of boxwood logs sold at four 
dollars on the stump, would bring $160. 
Subtracting $32 for expense of production 
from the $160 received for sale of timber 
and there is left a net gain of $128, to say 
nothing of the firewood, and the greatly 
improved land. I see no way of figur- 
ing on Mr. Pratt’s plantation without 
making it profitable. A few years after 
cutting as above stated he had five acres 
planted the same as those cut, which were 
worth more than $1,000. 

If large timber was desired a third thin- 
ning would be made as soon as the trees 
began to crowd each other, and perhaps 
340 of the 680 be taken out and sold. If 
the trees at this time are forty years of age 
and yield like Mr. Pratt’s, the thinning 
would yield twenty cords to the acre, and 
at his rate of selling bring $80 on the 
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stump, or by the foregoing estimate, 
doubly pay for the entire investment and 
taxes. Thena fourth thinning should fol- 
low as soon as the trees are again crowded, 
at perhaps from 45 to 50 years of age, and 
about 180 trees taken out containing some 
20,000 to 30,000 feet of timber, board 
measure, worth in most locations from $3 
to $6 per thousand on the stump. The 
remaining 160 trees at eighty years of age 
would contain from 50,000 to 80,000 feet, 
board measure. Having the trees prop- 
erly pruned from ten years of age, at an 
expense of one or two cents per tree, these 
butts for at least twenty feet, would be 
clean lumber and of high market value. 
Each reader can estimate the value of such 
fine lumber in his own vicinity. 

If large trees were desired a fifth thin- 
ning would be required when the trees 
again crowded, and from So to go of the 
160 trees taken out; for I think that not 
over 70 or So large pines can be grown to 
the acre. Indeed 70 pines each contain- 
ing only 1,500 feet, board measure, or 
105,000 feet to the acre would surprise 
New Englanders if found in their section. 
Yet I have seen rare trees here containing 
5,000 feet, but it would take more than an 
acre of land for 70 such to grow upon. 
It would require too much space here for 
me to outline the possibilities in the plant- 
ing of Chestnut and Spruce, but the fore- 
going will give some idea of what may be 
done in the way of tree plantations in 
New Hampshire. 

After making proper allowance for the 
difference between theory and practice; 
between profits figured on paper and those 
grown on land, it certainly seems to me 
that many of the great mass of farmers of 
New England, owning in the aggregate 
over a million acres of idle land, which 
produces neither farm nor forest crops, 
could grow crops of lumber at a profit; 
to say nothing of the improved beauty of 
the landscape and the betterment of cli- 
matic conditions that would follow. 
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DR. CHARLES MORHR. 


By Geo. B. SupwortTu. 


the bereaved family that the death of 
Dr. Charles Mohr is announced. 
After a comparatively short illness, he 
passed away at his home at Asheville, 
N. C., on July 17, 1901, in his 77th year. 

Dr. Mohr leaves a most devoted family, 
consisting of his wife and grown sons and 
daughters. He has been a resident of 
Mobile, Ala., since about 1850, from which 
place he moved to Asheville, N. C., about a 
year previous to hisdeath. Failing health 
induced him to make the change, and for 
a time with considerable benefit. 

He was born at Esslingen, Wiirtem- 
burg, Germany, on December 24, 1824. 
Dr. Mohr was a chemist and pharmacist 
by profession, having been educated in 
Germany. He came to America in 1848, 
and in 1849 journeyed to California on 
foot, performing the travel in 107 days. 
In 1850 he took up his residence in Mo- 
bile, Alabama, there engaging in the drug 
business as a manufacturing chemist until 
about 1889. Subsequently he resigned 
his interest in this business to his eldest son, 
and thereafter devoted his entire time to bo- 
tanical research and forest investigations. 

In 1890 Dr. Mohr was appointed to the 
position of Expert and Agent in the Di- 
vision of Forestry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the position which he held at 
the time of his death. 

His long residence in the South resulted 
in the most exhaustive knowledge of the 
plant life of the region. The crowning 
achievement of his life is the recently com- 
pleted work, entitled: ‘+ Plant Life of 
Alabama,” published by the Division of 
Botany U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
He had scarcely finished revising the proof 
sheets of this work when he was stricken 
down. He never saw the work completed. 
His devotion to this work was touching— 
his last regret being that he could not 
have seen the completed volume. 

His broad knowledge of southern plant 
life and familiarity with the southern ter- 
ritory led to his appointment in 1880 as a 
Special Agent of the Census Bureau. In 


. is with the profoundest sympathy for 





this capacity he completed a survey of the 
forest resources of the Southern States, a 
work of far-reaching economic and scien- 
tific importance. The results of this in- 
vestigation were embodied in Volume IX. 
of the Tenth Census, published in 1884. 

In addition. to numerous contributions 
to botanical and forest journals, Dr. Mohr 
is the author of a comprehensive mono- 
graph entitled : ‘*Timber Pines of the 
Southern United States,” published as 
Bulletin No. 13 of the Division of For- 
estry in 1897, a valuable contribution to 
forest literature. Recently he had com- 
pleted similar monographs of the Red 
Cedar, White Cedar, Bald Cypress, to- 
gether with monographic studies of ten of 
the commercial] oaks of the Eastern and 
Southern States. The proof sheets of his 
work on Red Cedar had only recently 
passed through his hands. 

Dr. Mohr was one of the pioneer advo- 
cates of forest preservation and conserva- 
tive forest management in the United 
States. In this movement he became one 
of the charter members who organized 
the American Forestry Congress in 1882, 
from which grew the present American 
Forestry Association. Dr. Mohr was 
elected Vice-President of the American 
Forestry Association in 18go for the State 
of Alabama, and served in this capacity 
till 1900, when he moved to North Caro- 
lina. His interest in forest matters was 
marked by earnest and untiring zeal. 

The loss of so able a scientist is deeply 
felt by all who knew him. His studious 
life is an example of the most assiduous 
application to his profession and to botan- 
ical science. His energy was untiring 
and his zeal unabated even to the last. 
As a man he at once impressed those with 
whom he came in contact with his cordial 
frankness, .and at the same time with 
modest dignity and reserve. His private 
life was one of loving devotion to his 
family. He was a rare friend, and those 
who have had the good fortune to enjoy 
his friendship will ever remember him 
with the highest esteem and affection. 
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It is a pity that an often 
mistaken sentiment for 
woods primeval should so 
frequently, instead of helping to per- 
petuate the forest, confirm prejudices 
against the true forester. The trouble is 
not so much that those who know the im- 
portance of a large forest crop forget it, 
as that many men and women, thinking of 
the forest purely and simply as a place of 
recreation and a source of esthetic en- 
joyment, associate the operations of the 
lumberman with nothing but the wiping 
out of all they hold most dear. Yet a 
virgin forest is an idle forest, and exten- 
sive tracts of useful land cannot lie per- 
manently idle in such thickly populated 
regions as New England. The fact that 
places like the Black Forest region in 
Baden — whose woodlands are more 
thoroughly exploited than any others in 
Germany—are among the most admired 
and greatly visited parts of Europe, is a 
sharp suggestion that this fear of cutting 
is exaggerated. And truly, the more 
closely you examine it, the more of a pre- 
judice does it appear to be and the less 
like reason. 

In the first place the people who travel 
over the roads and trails of the White 
Mountains, and of parts of Maine, New 


Love of Age 
in Forests. 


York, Vermont, and of other states to the 
south, attributing much of the charm of 
the country to the virgin character of its 
forests are reading into the scene what is 
notthere. For, on the one hand, what they 
take to be an unprofaned wilderness has 
frequently been cut over once if not many 
times; and on the other it is impossible, 
except in the case of young woods, to tell 
at a distance whether a forest is first 
growth or second. What makes the 
beauty of the distant mountain side 
covered with trees, is not that these 
separate trees are large and old, but that 
their thronged crowns present to the eye 
a certain surface of color, form and tex- 
ture. The color, the form and the tex- 
ture vary as the surface is composed of 
the tops of conifers or of hardwoods, or 
of trees of many sorts, they vary with the 
seasons, with the age of the forest, and in 
a thousand other ways, and no one with 
half an eye would venture to say in gen- 
eral that this or that sort of growth should 
be preserved for the greatest beauty. For 
scenery-lovers to call out for a primeval 
forest as such and without further specifi- 
cation is almost meaningless. 

Similarly the beauty of the woods for 
him who, instead of gazing on them from 
afar, walks beneath their shade is of so 
many forms that to recognize them at all 
is to abandon generalization. Beauty as 
well as ugliness can be found anywhere, 
under any conditions, even where. the 
echoes of the axe stroke have hardly died 
away. Indeed if wildness is desired there 
are few places which are so completely 
nature’s own as those abandoned clearings 
where the lumbermen have admitted the 
sunlight to great stretches of the forest 
floor, and among the scattered remnants 
of the old growth, young vegetation, birds, 
and beasts are thronging to take advan- 
tage of the new opportunities. Once get 
beyond the sense of the beauty of tall, 
clear boles rising mightily in what Steven- 
son has called ‘‘ the crypt of the forest ”— 
past the mere impression of size and 
strength and age—to a just perception of 
the younger and more active forms of 
forest life, and one finds that they havea 
beauty and self-sufficiency of their o wn. 
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The reader is doubtless wondering 


whether we would disqualify all that com- 
plex mixture of lusty life with disorder 
and decay by which a primeval forest so 
stirs our imagination, and which an ordered 
and thoroughly managed forest lacks. The 
best virgin forests indeed are what no 
other forests can be, but in regard to cer- 
tain parts of our country economic condi- 
tions make it absolutely impossible that 
much first growth can permanently endure. 
The part of wisdom is to accept this fact 
and to grasp at the consolation which may 
follow, and which will not be so insigni- 
ficant after all. A culled forest is not so 
inferior in appearance to an old one, and 
it is surprising how much of what already 
passes as old among the uncritical was 
plainly young thirty years ago. To call 
aloud for the forester, while inveighing 
against the admission of the axe to the 
woods which he is to manage, is simply 
to multiply contradictions and to heap ob- 
stacles in the path of the only sort of forest 
preservation which is attainable. 


& 


An Example of A good example of the 
the Scenery- way in which many lovers 
lover’s Mistake. of the wilderness utterly 

misunderstand the nature 
of forestry occurred not long since in New 
Hampshire. A climbing party, walking 
in the White Mountains, met a man whom 
they discovered to be a forester, actively 
engaged in the pursuit of his profession. 
As it happened, a number of them be- 
longed to an association which exists 
almost wholly by its interest in such ques- 
tions as that of forest conservation, and 
which may claim to have used its influence 
to the great advantage of the community 
on many occasions. It was therefore to 
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The Work of As has already been stated 
the Bureau in the ForEsTER, the Di- 
of Forestry. vision of Forestry of the 


U. S. Department of 
Agriculture was advanced to a Bureau on 
the first of July. Under the new arrange- 








be expected that they would greet the 
forester with welcoming words; and in 
fact their delight was quite evident. ‘* So 
you're going to protect these forests,” they 
said. But when it developed that instead 
of trying to preserve the woods, in their 
sense of the word, the forester was plan- 
ning to get lumber and pulp from them, 
they were much surprised. ‘* Then you’re 
not here to save trees but to cut them 
down” they complained, and, being an- 
swered in the affirmative, found it hard to 
conceal their disgust. One of them ex- 
plained apologetically, before he walked 
away, ‘It’s not the smaller trees that I 
enjoy; I want big ones.” The only an- 
swer to give was: ‘*So does the lumber- 
man; and he is willing to pay for what he 
wants, while youare not.” The man had 
never appreciated the case in that light. 
Nor had either he or his companions got 
as far with their understanding of what 
forestry is as to make application of the 
simple truth that the preservation of the 
forest can go on quite independent of par- 
ticular trees. Nor did they realize what 
is equally plain—that it is fully as impor- 
tant for the states’ industries that many 
trees should be cut as that many moun- 
tain sides should remain under forest, 
and that the only practical reconciliation 
of lumbering with forest perpetuation is 
the forester’s. In short they wanted a 
forester without an axe, and saw nothing 
self-contradictory in the wish. Consider- 
ing that it is people laboring under such 
misapprehensions who give the note to 
many a ‘* forest movement,” it is but 
natural that many lumbermen have a strong 
prejudice against forestry. If the forest 
had a voice it would probably be heard 
crying aloud ‘protect me from _ these 
‘ primeval’ friends.” 


AND COMMENT. 


ment Mr. Gifford Pinchot continues as 
Forester and head of the Bureau of For- 
estry. The advance to a bureau organiza- 
tion permitted a much needed enlarge- 
ment of the administrative force, and the 
work of the Bureau of Forestry is now 
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divided into three sections as follows: 
The Division of Forest Management, with 
Mr. Overton W. Price as chief; the Di- 
vision of Forest Investigations, in charge of 
Mr. Geo. B. Sudworth, and the Division 
of Reports and Records under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Otto J. J. Luebkert. 

The present arrangement of the gov- 
ernment forest service is a great improve- 
ment over the old system, and permits of 
a much more rapid and efficient handling 
of all forest matters requiring the atten- 
tion of the government. The entire work 
of the Bureau of Forestry is being pushed 
forward rapidly ; and the field work covers 
an unusually large amount of territory and 
includes a number of interesting pieces of 
forest work. 

Agents of the Bureau of Forestry are 
collecting the data necessary for a work- 
ing plan on a tract of 300,000 acres of 
land in Maine, belonging to the Great 
Northern Paper Company. Fully 150,- 
ooo acres of this tract will be covered 
during the present year. In the Adiron- 
dacks, New York, the work begun some 
time ago is being continued and working 
plans will be made for Townships, 5, 6, 
and 41 of the State Forest Preserve. A 
working plan for Township 4o of this 
Preserve was completed during the past 
year and recently published as Bulletin 30 
of the Division of F orestry. Lumbering 
in the Adirondacks is being carried on 
upon Dr. Seward Webb’s estate at Ne- 
hasane, and upon Mr. William C. Whit- 
ney’s estate around Little Tupper Lake, 
under the supervision of the Bureau. 

In Michigan a working plan will be 
made for the tract of the Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Company, 10,000 acres, on Grand 
Island; in Arizona a working plan is in 
progress for the Prescott Forest Reserve ; 
in Idaho a working plan for the Priest 
River Forest Reserve; in Wyoming a 
working plan for the Big Horn Forest 
Reserve. <A working plan for the Black 
Hills Reserve in South Dakota is prac- 
tically finished. In addition to the fore- 
going work the Bureau is making a study 
of the Sugar Pine, in northern California ; 
there is also a large field party engaged 
in making a working plan for a tract of 


$5,000 acres of hardwoods located in Ten- 
nessee, and belonging to Senator George 
Peabody Wetmore, of Rhode Island. The 
investigation of the forest conditions of 
Nebraska, mention of which is made in 
Mr. Hall’s article in this number, is also 
being carried on by the Bureau. 


& 


Foresters in the The following resolution 
Philippines. of the Philippine Com- 

mission will be read with 
interest by those interested in the science 
of forestry : 

‘¢ Resolved, That authority be granted 
Captain George P. Ahern, Ninth Infan- 
try, while in the United States, to visit the 
forest schools of Cornell, Yale and Bilt- 
more for conference with professors, grad- 
uates, and students of those institutions; 
that he be allowed his actual and neces- 
sary traveling expenses from Philadelphia 

New York while visiting these three 
schools, and that he be authorized to em- 
ploy three additional inspectors for the 
Philippine Forestry Bureau, at the salary 
of $150 gold per month, who shall be 
graduates of some duly accredited forest 
school, and three additional foresters at 
the salary of $200 gold per month, who 
shall be graduates from some duly ac- 
credited forest school and shall have had 
practical field experience.’ 

All applications for service should be 
addressed to Capt. Ahern, Bureau of For- 
estry, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. None but graduates of 
recognized forest schools need apply. 

The Civil Service examination at Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be necessary before an 
applicant will be received into the service. 


& 


Trans-Missis- The twelfth annual ses- 
sippi Con- sion of the Trans-Missis- 
gress. sippi Commercial Con- 
gress was held at Cripple 

Creek, Col., July 16-19, with delegates 
present from all of the twenty-three states 
and territories having membership in the 
organization. There \ were many plans dis- 
cussed whose object was the ear ly and rapid 
development of the trans- Mississippi sec- 
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tion of the country. Irrigation and fores- 
try received considerable attention in the 
sessions of the Congress, and the delegates 
were found to be of one, and that an affirm- 
ative, opinion on the question of ‘* annex- 
ing arid America.” 

One of the most convincing addresses 
delivered before the Congress was that on 
the ** Development of Water Resources,” 
by Mr. F. H. Newell, Hydrographer of 
the U. S. Geological Survey. Mr. New- 
ell, who for a number of years has been 
making a thorough investigation of the 
water supply of the country and especially 
of the western section of the United States, 
pointed out what had been done in the 
way of irrigation through private enter- 
prise, the possibilities of a permanent 
water supply in the now arid regions, and 
that the aid of the national government 
was needed to bring about the proper ex- 
ploitation of the now useless land. In ad- 
dition to his own address Mr. Newell also 
read a paper on forestry by Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, who had been announced as one 
of the speakers, but who was, through ur- 
gent business in Washington, prevented 
from being present. 

An important resolution on the question 
of aid by the national government in re- 
claiming the arid lands of the West, was 
prepared by Mr. George H. Maxwell. of 
the National Irrigation ‘Association, and 
included in the report of the Committee of 
Resolutions which was submitted to the 
Congress and adopted. This resolution 
along with several others will be laid be- 
fore Congress in Washington at its next 
session. The resolution reads as follows: 

‘¢ WHEREAS, The rural homes of the 
country are the safeguards of the nation, 
and the congestion of population in the 
great cities of the East is a growing men- 
ace to the stability of our republican insti- 
tutions and there is no longer an outlet 
upon the public lands in their present con- 
dition for our surplus population, and 

‘¢WueErREAS, The homestead was the 
outgrowth of the genius of the American 
people for home-building, and the mar- 
velous development of population and 
wealth in the great prairie states of the 
West and the wonderful growth of Okla- 
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homa stand as striking proof of the be- 
neficent results of this act, and the rush for 
homes on the Kiowa reservation has been 
so great as to compel the government to 
resort to a lottery drawing to apportion 
the available lands among the thousands 
who are seeking homes there, and 

‘WHEREAS, Two-thirds of the whole 
western half of, the United States, a vast 
area of over 620,000,000 acres is still pub- 
lic land and belongs to the whole people 
of the country, and 100,000,000 acres of 
it can be reclaimed by irrigation, and the 
water which would irrigate it runs an- 
nually to waste, and 

‘* WuereEAs, If the national govern- 
ment would build the great reservoirs and 
main line canals necessary to bring the 
water within reach of settlers on public 
lands, so that settlers could build their own 
distributing systems, as the early settlers in 
Utah, California, Montana, Arizona and 
other sections of the West have done, 
these public lands which are now arid and 
uninhabitable would be reclaimed and set- 
tled up by actual settlers and home-builders 
just as fast as the great reservoirs and main 
line canals could be built, and 

‘* WHEREAS, The settlement of these 
arid lands would create new population in 
the West and new home markets for our 
American manufacturers and merchants 
with marvelous rapidity and would stim- 
ulate prosperity in every section of the 
country and among all classes of Ameri- 
can people, and 

‘¢ WHEREAS, The development of agri- 
culture on the irrigable lands of the West 
would greatly stimulate mining and the 
construction of new transportation facil- 
ities, and increase the home demand for 
the products of the Western farmers in 
the mining regions of the West, and 

‘¢WueErREAS, The countless millions of 
Asia would absorb all of the surplus of 
the ordinary farm products of the irri- 
gated lands of the West so that any com- 
petition between the farmers of the West 
and the farmers of the East would be ab- 
solutely impossible; now, therefore, be it 

‘* Resolved, That we urge upon the 
American people and the congress of the 
United States the overshadowing impor- 
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tance and necessity of the adoption of the 
national irrigation policy as advocated by 
the National Irrigation Association for the 
reclamation and settlement of the arid 
region of the United States by the preser- 
vation of the forests as sources of water 
supply, and the building of reservoirs by 
the national government for storing the 
flood waters of the West as recommended 
in the Chittenden report, and also the 
construction of great reservoirs and main 
line canals by the national government, 
wherever necessary to furnish water for 
the reclamation and settlement of the arid 
public lands so as to bring water within 
reach of settlers, and the holding of such 
lands for actual settlers only, under the 
homestead act, who will go upon the land 
and build their hemes there, thus open- 
ing up opportunities for millions now 
homeless, and giving to everyone who 
wants it a chance to get a home on the 
land, thereby creating a dense population 
in the arid region, which will enormously 
increase the home markets for the prod- 
ucts of all our eastern factories and con- 
tribute to the general prosperity of the 
entire country.” 
ae 


Meeting in The regular summer 
Nebraska. meeting of the Nebraska 

State Horticultural So- 
ciety was held at Kearney, Neb., on July 
17and 18. The meeting was largely at- 
tended and papers were read and addresses 
made by a number of the best known men 
of the state. Mr. George A. Marshall, 
president of the Society, presided at the 
several sessions. 

In addition to the papers and discussions 
relating to purely horticultural subjects, 
unusual interest was manifested through- 
out the meeting in the questions of for- 
estry and irrigation. A very generous 
portion of the program was devoted to 
forestry. Dr. Charles E. Bessey read an 
interesting paper on ‘* Some of the Forest 
Trees of Nebraska”; Mr. Wm. L. Hall, 
explained ‘* The Investigation Now Being 
Made in Nebraska, by the U. S. Bureau 
of Forestry.” Mr. Hall’s paper is printed 
in this number of the Forester. Other 


papers on forestry were: ‘* Timber Plant- 
ing for Commercial Purposes,” by E. F. 
Stephens; ‘*‘ Why Are We not Planting 
More Trees,” by L. D. Stilson; ‘* Insect 
Enemies of Forest Trees,” by Prof. Law- 
rence Bruner, and ** Some Observations 
on Tree Growth,” by Benton Aldrich. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, head of the Bureau 
of Forestry, was to have been present to 
deliver an address on ‘* The Policy of the 
United States Government in the Estab- 
lishment and Management of Forest Re- 
serves,” but owing to pressing business 
was detained in Washington. Mr. F. H. 
Newell was present and delivered an in- 
teresting address on irrigation. 

Mr. Newell’s address was followed by 
an interesting discussion touching the ques- 
tion of irrigation by the National Govern- 
ment for Nebraska. 

Gov. Savage, Ex-Gov. Furnas, C. S. 
Harrison and others made addresses. The 
discussion following Mr. Newell’s address 
was concluded by the Society pass- 
ing unanimously the following resolu- 
tions: 

WueEREAS, There exists in certain por- 
tions in Nebraska, aridity to an extent de- 
manding a greater supply of water than 
the natural rainfall, to make the lands 
within the area indicated useful for agri- 
cultural purposes, and 

WHEREAS, To this end agents of the 
general government now in the field ex- 
press themselves satisfied that subterranean 
and other modes of water supply can be 
made available to meet agricultural de- 
mands; therefore, ' 

Be it Resolved, That we hold it to be 
the duty of the General Government to 
demonstrate to the people who have pur- 
chased and paid for public lands that a 
sufficiency of water supply can be pro- 
duced by artesian wells and reservoirs to 
meet ends indicated. 

Resolved, That the Nebraska delega- 
tion in Congress are hereby urged to lend 
their vote and voice in the support of an ap- 
propriation to secure ends that will war- 
rant land owners in endeavors to secure 
water supplies. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this 
society forward to each member of our 
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Congressional Delegation, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, a copy of these pre- 
ambles and resolutions. 

Mr. Hall’s paper brought out consider- 
able discussion which resulted in the fol- 
lowing resolutions being passed : 

WuereEAs, The United States Bureau 
of Forestry is now making a thorough sur- 
vey of the forest conditions in Nebraska, 
with a view to the determination of the 
question of future plantings; 

Resolved, That we look with favor 
upon these efforts of the Bureau of Forestry 
and heartily urge that experiments be im- 
mediately made upon a large scale to de- 
termine the feasibility of the forestation 
of the sand hills, suggest that the govern- 
ment order proper forest reserves therefor. 

& 
State Forestry Such an invitation as that 
Association for appearing in the lines be- 
Tennessee. low evinces an awaken- 
ing to the importance of 
Forestry very gratifying to workers in the 
cause. 
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‘¢ STATE Forestry ASSOCIATION. 


*¢ You are respectfully invited to attend 
a meeting to be held at Sewanee, Tennes- 
see, Wednesday morning, August 7, 1901, 
at 11 o’clock, for the purpose of organ- 
izing a State Forestry Association. The 
growing interest in the matter of our tim- 
ber resources encourages the belief that 
such an organization would be of immense 
practical advantage. For it would not 
only bring together those interested in the 
matter of forest preservation and cultiva- 
tion, but would in all likelihood foster a 
healthy public sentiment in regard to the 
whole subject of our timber supply. Such 
has been the experience of other States 
where a Forestry Association exists. 

‘¢ The situation of Sewanee on the Cum- 
berland Mountain and in the midst of the 
extensive forest belonging to the Univer- 
sity of the South, now under supervision 
of expert government foresters, especially 
commends it as a fitting place for such a 
meeting as that herein proposed.” 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Sylvan Ontario, A Guide to Our Native Trees 
and Shrubs. By W. H. MULDREW, Principal 
of the Gravenhurst High School. Pp. 67. Il- 
lustrated with 131 leaf-drawings. 

This little volume, so attractive in appearance, 
contains a good description of the native trees 
of Ontario. It is well illustrated with many 
leaf-drawings and should prove a valuable aid 
to beginners in the study of forest botany. To 
quote from the preface: ‘‘The purpose of this 
little book is to introduce the subject in a 
popular way to the intelligent reader, to show 
that there is more in the woods than is found by 
the scaler with his rule, and that such may be 
appreciated without the endless terminology of 
floral botany. On the other hand, the botanist’s 
exactness in method and description is applied 
with the fewest possible technical terms, and 
the guide-marks of the woodman are rendered 
as definite as language will permit.” 


Fourth Annual Report of the Forest Preserve 
Board, of New York for 1900. Pp. 140. Illus- 
trated with 15 half-tones ; two maps. 

The opening paragraph of this report states 
concisely the duties of the Forest Preserve Board 
and we quote it: ‘‘As the powers and duties de- 
volving on the Forest Preserve Board are lim- 
ited by law to the purchase of land and settle- 
ment of litigated titles, its annual report be- 


comes necessarily a plain business statement, 
leaving forest topics and silvicultural problems 
to the publications of another department within 
whose province such discussions more properly 
belong. At the same time, in order to properly 
carry on the business connected with the ac- 
quisition of forest lands and enlargement of the 
Preserve, the members of the Board have de- 
voted considerable time to the study of many 
questions of a technical character which must 
be considered in deciding on the selection and 
value of woodlands.” 

From this report we learn that 90,968 acres of 
Adirondack lands ‘were purchased during the 
year 1900 at an expense of $336,827.18; while 
27,375 acres during the same time were added 
by the Catskill Preserve at a cost of $44,558.06. 
This brings the present area of the Adirondack 
Preserve up to a total of 1,357,576 acres and the 
Catskill Preserve now comprises 96,205 acres. 
The report further shows that on January I, 
IgoI, there was a balance on hand of $252,668.65. 
The average purchase price per acre of lands 
secured prior to January 1, 1901, was $426. 

The report includes a series of half-tones from 
photos by J. Y. McClintock illustrating ‘‘ Adi- 
rondack Tree Habits.’’ Also a list of the lands 
purchased during the years of 1897, 1898 and 
1899: and the text of the laws defining the 
powers and duties of the Forest Preserve Board. 

















The Plant World 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal of Popular Botany 
ESTABLISHED 1897 


The Only Non-Technical Periodical Devoted Exclusively to this Branch of 
Biology, and Dealing with all Phases of Plant Life 


Each issue of Volume IV, commencing in January, 1901, will be enlarged by four additional 
pages, and the special features of the.volume will be as follows: A department of notes and sug- 
gestions for teachers ; articles descriptive of various groups among the lower plants, illustrated by 
full-page plates ; series of articles by prominent botanists recounting their collecting experiences 
in such countries as Cuba, Porto Rico, Alaska, etc.; discussions of important economic plants ; 
book reviews, and general items. The 8-page supplement, devoted to a systematic account of all 
known families of flowering plants, which has been such a valuable feature of the past volume, 
will be continued and even more freely illustrated. Many of our subscribers have voluntarily 
testified to their appreciation of The Plant World, but the words of Professor Charles E. Bessey, of 
the University of Nebraska, are particularly gratifying to us, and should be remembered by every- 
one who contemplates taking a botanical periodical. Hesays ‘‘ The Plant World has made a place 
for itself, and I cannot afford to be without it.”’ 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per Year. Sample Copy Free on receipt of 1-cent stamp. 


THE PLANT WORLD COMPANY, P. 0. Box 334, Washington, D.C. 








NATIONAL IRRIGATION 


IS THE 


OFFICIAL, ORGAN 





OF THE 


NATIONAL IRRIGATION ASSOCIATION 


AND REPRESENTS THE MOVEMENT TO 


‘‘ Save the Forests and Store the Floods.” 





The success of this movement will DOUBLE the Home Markets 
for Merchants and Manufacturers, and DOUBLE the capacity of the 
country to produce wealth and sustain population. 

The way to assist the movement is to join The National Irrigation 
Association or SUBSCRIBE for NATIONAL IRRIGATION, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Subscription, $2.00 per year. 


Sample Copy Sent Upon Application, by Mentioning THE FORESTER. 
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They have been developed by 
careful, thoughtful propagation 
throughout the Nineteenth cen- 
tury. Thorburn’s 116-page Century 
Catalogue of these 


Seeds of) 
a Century 


is the 100th successive annual 
issue. If you would have a more 
beautiful lawn, or a more produc- 
tive garden, send for it. It’s free. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
(late of 15 John Street) 





86 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








New York State 
College of Forestry 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Offers a complete four-year course in Forestry lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor in the Science of 
Forestry (B.S.F.). 

Special students for shorter terms accepted if 
properly prepared. 

Tuition $100 per year. New York State stu- 
dents free. 

The Spring terms of the junior and senior years 
are spent in the Demonstration Forests in the 
Adirondacks, devoted to practical work. 

Requirements for admission similar to those in 
other branches of the University. Send for pros- 
pectus. 

Instruction in preparatory and _ collateral 
branches given by the Faculty of the University. 

For further information, address Director of 
State College of Forestry, Ithaca, N. Y. 


B. E. FERNOW, LL.D., Director. 


FILIBERT ROTH, Assistant Professor. 
JOHN GIFFORD, D.Oec., Assistant Professor. 





YALE FOREST SCHOOL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


of two years. 





The course of study in THE YALE Forest ScHOOL covers a period 
Graduates of collegiate institutions of high standing will 
be admitted without examination, provided they can show the requisite 
knowledge of Botany, Geology, and Inorganic Chemistry. 

A Summer School of Forestry, under the direction of the pro- 


fessors in the Yale Forest School, will be open in July, rgor. 


For further information address 


HENRY S. GRAVES, 


Director, 
NEw HAvEN, Conn. 


Kindly mention THR FORESTER in writing. 








